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THE BEAVER IN NORWAY.» 
By Atrrep Hrexeace Cocks, F.Z.8. 


WuiLE in Norway again this summer, I took the opportunity 
of making further enquiries in the neighbourhood of both the 
places mentioned in my former communication on the subject 
(p. 233 et seq.), where I had been told that Beavers existed. 
I regret that, being engaged for Elk-hunting by a fixed date in 
a widely different part of Norway, I was only able to make what 
Americans would call ‘“‘a rush” through the country, and can 
merely, therefore, repeat statements made to me, having been 
unable to linger and verify them for myself; but as I only give 
such as I believe to be reliable, I hope that, considering the 
interest of the subject, they may not be considered altogether 
valueless, though second-hand statements are naturally received 
with caution. 

In addition to the two names taken from this animal noticed at 
p. 234, I have since found that Bjaar (or Bjor, as it is also spelt 
in more modern fashion) is old Norse, and also perhaps “ Dol” 
(the name for a dialect or patois spoken up the country), for 
Beaver. In Swedish it becomes Bjur;+t and there are several 
names of places in both countries in which this word occurs, as 
well as several beginning Bjér, but as some, and probably the 


* Continued from p. 236. 
+ Lilljeborg, p. 346, foot-note. In the ‘Svenska. Jagts. Nya Tidskrift,’ 1865, 
p-. 150, is * Beavers, or, in the language of the common people, Bjurar.” 
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majority of these last, are corruptions of DBjérn (a bear), I have 
not thought it worth while to enumerate them. ‘There are two 
Bjaar Lakes in Norway, in Scetersdal and Nedre Thelemarkei 
respectively. In Osterdalen I do not know of the Boeverdal and 
Beever Elv, mentioned in Bowden’s ‘ Naturalist in Norway,’ and 
quoted by Mr. Harting (at p. 443); but there is a brook which 
I believe runs into the Slem Aa (mentioned in my former paper 
as having contained Beavers up to about twenty-five years ago), 
called Bjaar Boek, in which I was told there had been Beavers 
within the memory of middle-aged people. ‘There is also a small 
house, about two English miles from Rena, called Bjaarslan, and 
a Bjaar Aa, N.W. from Koppang, running into the Glommen. 
In Sweden there are Bjurholm (west of Umea), Bjurbiikken (south 
of Filipstad), and Bjurholm, the name of a brewer in Stockholm. 
On the island of Hisingen, opposite Géteborg, is a farm called 
Bjurstiill, while the church at the same place is known as Bjorlanda 
Kyrka. 

At the place (S.) last mentioned in my previous communication, 
where I had been told that Beavers probably existed, I found, 
among the flotsam by the river side, a small piece of the branch 
of a tree which had been bitten off at either end, most un- 
mistakably, by a Beaver. The people in this part of the country, 
with hardly an exception, talk only “ D6l,” a dialect somewhat 
akin to old Norse, which made communication very difficult for 
me; and while many of the people whom I questioned either knew 
little or nothing about Beavers, a few altogether feiled to under- 
stand me, and, per contra, I frequently failed to understand them. 
One man, however, proved a brilliant exception, and although 
I could not understand all he said, I at least learned that nq 
Beavers existed at that spot; but that a few, probably about 
three or four individuals, existed at a place about ten or eleven 
English miles higher up the river in a straight line, or about 
twenty-five following the bends. This would agree very well with 
the appearance of the piece of wood, which is much water-worn, 
as would be natural after having come down twenty-five miles of 
river, which, at least as far as I traced its course, is a perpetual 
succession of waterfalls and rapids. 

When in Goteborg, on my way home, I ory an opportunity of 
looking up some of the old volumes of the ‘Svenska Jiigerefor- 
bundets Nya Tidskrift,’ and in that for 1868 I found an account 
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of this locality, from which the following is an extract :—‘‘ At one 
time, but not within the memory of man, Beavers even were found 
in the valley, and this clearly explains such a name as Bjéraae— 
in Swedish this would be Bjura (== Beaver-river); but they have’ 
now entirely disappeared. The law too late interposed a check 
on man’s wasteful greed. It is said, however, that it is still 
possible to see remains of Beaver’s crafty building-undertakings 
in an out-of-the-way mountain lake.” 

It is somewhat curious that the name of the man who alone 
gave me clear information about Beavers in this neighbourhood 
was Bjérneraae, which means Bear-river (Aa;* Swedish, a; 
Islandic, @; German, aue or au). There is great latitude up the 
country in Norway about the spelling of proper names, but 
whether Bjérneraae is a corruption within the last twelve years of 
Bjéraae (the first syllable of which, if it means Beaver, must itself 
be a corruption of Bjor) I cannot say. 

I think it is quite possible that careful search and enquiry on 
the spot might show that a few individuals are still to be found 
in some of the lakes or the rivers running out of them, in the wild 
and thinly populated country some miles to the north and north- 
east of this place, but have no evidence whatever to offer in support 
of this supposition. 

I was told of two Beavers having been killed about fourteen 
or fifteen years ago in the D river, some few miles to the 
south-west. I went from 8 straight across country to the 
other place I had been told of last year ('T.), and on the way had 
to cross a large lake, which I found empties itself into the river 
in which the Beaver colony is situated which I visited in 1877. 
I was told that there are two Beaver-lodges close to the spot 
where I crossed. It was then dark, or I should have made a 
point of going to see them at once; and next morning, before 
continuing my journey, I endeavoured to get some one to row me 
across and show me them, but the only man belonging to the 
house where I had passed the night was gone in search of a pack- 
horse for my luggage, and, after wasting some time in a vain 
search for another man, I finally rowed myself across, but in the 
hurried search I was able to make found no traces of Beavers. 


* Aa is in general use in Norway for small rivers; for the larger ones the word 
Elw is used, and as the names of many of these latter end in a (= Aa), the addition 
of Elv is equivalent to our talking of Windermere Lake. 
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A'small boy, about eleven or twelve years old, who was with the 
man who told me of the two lodges there, said he had seen a 
Beaver swimming there last year: he was sure it was not an 
Otter (and it is extraordinary how generally the Otter and the 
Beaver are confused), and he was altogether so positive as to 
leave little doubt on my mind as to the correctness of the state- 
ment. Another man, who lived on the opposite side of the lake, 
did not know of these lodges, but said there were some at the 
lower end of the lake, where it empties itself into the river, about 
fourteen English miles from where we then were. 

Travelling on, I came to one of tie two small rivers near 
T , in which I had been told Beavers probably were to be 
found. ‘These rivers run from some distance parallel to each 
other, then unite, and flow into a lake just above T——. A man 
living close to where I struck the river, and in whose company, as 
driver of a pack-horse, I walked a good many miles, was confident 
that Beavers occurred thereabouts,—-i. e., in the southernmost of 
these two rivers alongside of which our course lay,—though he 
allowed that they were rare, and asked if I wanted to buy one: 
he did not appear to know anything about the other river. The 
track lay occasionally close down by the river-side, and there 
were frequent views of it through openings in the trees, but I did 
not see any traces of Beavers. All across the country here, as 
before, my enquiries were considerably checked by all the people 
talking “ Dél.”” As an example of how easy it is to miss making 
them understand, after I had been vainly questioning this man 
for some time, pronouncing “ Beevre”’ with what I flattered myself 
was the most correct accent, he suddenly, in a moment of 
inspiration, asked whether it was ‘“‘ Buvre” I meant! 

I met a gentleman on the following day who told me that 
there had been a pair of Beavers in a small river which runs out 
of the lake last mentioned and connects it with another lake 
lower down, but that they had disappeared about two or three 
years ago. Without much doubt they are the pair which esta- 
blished themselves in 1878 in the R Beek (see p. 235). From 
what I could learn, there are probably no Beavers in the former 
of these two lakes at this moment, and almost certainly none in 
the latter. 

A gentleman whom I subsequently met, Herr K , told me 
that he had himself found, in June of this year, at H-—— (some 
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miles lower down the river in which the colony first mentioned 
in my former communication is situated), two dead Beavers, 
which he supposed had been killed by the timber floating down 
the stream; one had a wound on its breast. One of his men had 
also found a dead Beaver a little higher up the river a short time 
before. ‘This high death-rate not being looked upon as anything 
exceptional, it is not difficult to understand why Beavers do not 
get up in numbers, even with the law doing its best to protect 
them. Herr K promised to look for the remains of these 
Beavers, and to speak to his men, and, if any of them can be 
found, to send them to me for the sake of the skeleton, and also 
to send me any he finds dead for the future. He said that when 
the game laws were made, Beavers were supposed to be extinct, 
but that since that time they were certainly increasing. This 
opinion helps to reconcile my statements with those of the writer 
in the ‘Svenska Jigereforbundets Nya Tidskrift,’ quoted above, 
apropos of § , and that of Bowden, quoted by the Editor in 
the October number of ‘The Zoologist,’ and with Lilljeborg’s. 
Another gentleman occasionally finds a dead Beaver by the side 
of the river coming from 'T , and he also has promised to send 
me any such carcase in future. | 

To sum up, even allowing that there may be a few more in 
the wild country beyond $ -~-- , and even perhaps a few in one or 
two other localities where I was told there were some on what 
I considered doubtful evidence, 1 do not think I am so rash as 
might at first sight seem in hazarding the opinion that there are 
not sixty adult Beavers in the whole of Norway. Of Sweden 
I know very little, and I have only heard of two districts where 
it appears probable that Beavers exist. 

My last sentence on p. 236 1s not quite correct, the Beaver 
being only represented in the Trondhjem Museum by three or 
four broken pieces of jaw and the skin of a tail, and I was 
unable to ascertain whether they are European specimens or 
not; in Stockholm the three stuffed specimens are from Sweden 
and Germany; and Géteborg Museum is without a European 
specimen. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM 8.W. SUTHERLAND. 
By Epwarp Hamittron, M.D., F.L.S. 


Havina spent the months of August and September on the 
south-west coast of Sutherlandshire (South Morar, Arasaig, Loch- 
na-Nuagh), I send you some account of the birds I noticed during 
my sojourn there. 

A few pairs of the Golden Eagle still haunt the higher 
mountains of Inverness-shire and Argyleshire. I abstain from 
mentioning the exact localities, for fear of their extermination by 
too ardent collectors. A pair of White-tailed or Sea Eagles breed 
yearly on the precipitous rocks on the coast of Argyleshire. How 


grand they look! perched on the highest pinnacle, their eyrie is. 


plainly perceptible. A very few Ospreys remain; I saw one fishing 
at sea, about two miles from land, off the coast. On Craig Muir 
a Peregrine was seen, and another near Loch Morar: this bird is 
getting very scarce on the west coast. ‘The Merlin is the béte noir 
of some of the keepers in this district; they consider it more 
destructive to young Grouse than the Peregrine. It is in conse- 
quence becoming very scarce. ‘The Kestrel, on the other hand, 
is very plentiful, and considered harmless by the keepers here 
and unmolested. Occasionally the Sparrowhawk is seen, but is 
scarce. There are usually two or three Buzzards about the woods 
of Arasaig and Forest of Rea. One stormy day two female Hen 
Harriers (or perhaps a female and immature bird) remained a 
whole day near a small loch, perched occasionally on a rail or 
bare branch of alder. ‘The loch was frequented by numerous 
waterfowl. ‘The Wild Ducks feeding close by took not the 
slightest notice of them, but the ‘Teal were greatly alarmed, and on 
the hawks taking wing immediately either dived or took shelter 
in the reeds. 

In many localities in the west the White or Barn Owl is still 
common; and the Tawny Owl is constantly heard in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arasaig House and other places in the district. 

In August I noticed a pair of Spotted Flycatchers and their 
young on the railing of the lawn at Arasaig House; and another 
pair at ‘T'raigh House, where there were fewer this year than usual. 
On the River Aylort and other places the Water Ouzel was 
observed: I saw one rise from below the water to the surface 
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aud immediately take flight. Both the Song Thrush and 
Blackbird were common here. No Ring Ouzels were observed 
in August, but about the middle of September they began to 
appear in small flocks. Last year in Ross-shire the same thing 
occurred; they used to frequent the cherry trees for the late 
fruit. ‘The Hedgesparrow, Robin, and Redstart were common 
everywhere. 

The Stonechat was not very nuinerous; on August 2nd a pair 
with young just able to fly near Ardafour. At Arasaig I saw the 
Whinchat. The Wheatear was very plentiful, both at Arasaig 
and South Morar, and, in fact, all along the west coast; on 
August 3rd some of the young were just able to fly. This bird. 
seemed very fond of perching on rails and old stumps of trees. 
In the thickets round Arasaig House, and also at Traigh the 
Common Whitethroat was observed, and the Lesser Whitethroat 
and Willow Warbler at Traigh, South Morar. 

In all the places above mentioned the Blue Tit was very 
plentiful, and two or three Coal Tits were seen in the firs at 
Arasaig. At this place and also at South Morar the Marsh Tit 
was observed. Pied Wagtails began to collect early in August, 
and Grey Wagtails frequented the lawns and gardens on the west 
coast. It is very amusing to see them coursing the flies in 
company with the Spotted Flycatchers and Swallows. I have 
seen aS many as twenty on the terrace at Poltalloch. They 
certainly move southward about the end of September, when very | 
few are to be seen. 

The Meadow Pipit was very common all along the west coast, 
and several pairs of the Rock Pipit were seen along the rocky 
shores of South Morar. The Sky Lark is not at all common 
either at Arasaig, or at South Morar, although there is abundance 
of corn-land (oats). I only saw three or four whilst shooting over 
a very large area. ‘The Yellowhammer was very plentiful, as was 
also the Chaffinch, particularly so this year; the gardens and 
grounds at Poltalloch and also at Arasaig swarmed with them. 

On the west coast the House Sparrow is rather a rare bird, 


and is only found in some localities: I saw none in South Morar. 


Lhe Greenfinch was common:at Poltalloch, Argyllshire, Arasaig, 
and South Morar; and in the two first-mentioned localities I 
observed the Goldfinch. The Common Linnet is rather plentiful 
along the west coast, and large flocks of the ‘l'wite frequented the 
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fields and sea-shore of South Morar and Arasaig: they were very 
tame, allowing a near approach. 

Bullfinches were common at Poltalloch and at Arasaig. In 
August they collect in small flocks, and frequent the larch and 
other plantations in this locality. The splendid colours of the 
old males were very conspicuous close to the terrace at Arasaig 
House. The flock appeared to follow a regular routine, as every 
day, at about the same hour, I found them in the same place. 

Although Macgillivray and other authors say that the Starling 
is found in thousands in the Hebrides, there was scarcely one to 
be seen in the localities above mentioned during the months of 
August and September. , 

The Raven is indeed a bird of ill omen to the sportsman who 
may be after deer. His hoarse croak, as he flies overhead or sits 
upon the highest point of rock, is a warning the stags well know, 
and makes many a stalk fruitless labour. The Carrion Crow was © 
not common, and very few Hoodies were observed this year either 
at Arasaig or South Morar; I do not think I saw a dozen during 
the ten weeks’ residence. Last year at Killelan, in Ross-shire, 
they were very numerous. The Rook was commonly observed, 
but the Jackdaw was scarce about Arasaig and South Morar: 
lower down the coast this bird is so numerous that it has become 
a perfect pest from its daring depredations. It breeds in the 
inaccessible rocks by the sea-coast. ‘lhe nests are very difficult, 
almost impossible, to be got at. very man’s hand is against 
them, and they are mercilessly destroyed. 

In the woods close to Arasaig House the Great Spotted Wood- 
pecker is very scarce, and was only once seen. ‘The keeper 
informed me he had never seen one before. Along the whole of 
the west coast the Wren appears common. A young Cuckoo 
frequented the garden of ‘Traigh House, South Morar, and was 
last seen on the 24th of August. 

Very few Swallows. were noticed this year, at Poltalloch, 
Oban, &c.; but further west, at Arasaig or South Morar, I do not 
think I saw one. The same may be said of the Martin: I saw 
one flock of them in August passing southward over Arasaig. 
The Sand Martin, on the other hand, was very plentiful about 
Poltalloch. On August 4th I saw a large flock of these birds 
sporting over Loch Ailt, near Arasaig. At Poltalloch and Arasaig 
I saw the Ring Dove, and on the rocks near the sea-shore at 
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Arasaig and South Morar the Rock Dove seemed common. This 
bird has a much more rapid flight than either the Ring Dove or 
the Stock Dove. 

The Pheasant breeds and increases fast all along the west 
coast, the climate appearing to suit it, and the Black Grouse is 
common. Strange to say, the Red Grouse at Arasaig and South 
Morar are few in number, the climate or some other cause 
preventing their increase, although the heather, &c., appears to 
be admirably adapted for the birds; even this year broods were 
very few and far between. On the higher hills to the west of Loch 
Morar the Ptarmigan is found. Partridges are more plentiful on 
the low grounds. ‘The Scotch Partridge is certainly smaller than 
the English bird. On the hills above Arasaig and South Morar 
a few Golden Plover may be found, while the Ringed Plover is 
plentiful on the sea-shore. ‘This bird seemed to have greatly 


increased in numbers after the 20th August; dressed as Snipe it 


is an excellent bird for the table. 

I saw a few Lapwings, with their young in immature plumage, 
at South Morar, but the birds were not yet in flocks. The 
Sanderling was plentiful on the sea-shore at South Morar after 
August 20th. The Oystercatcher, or ‘‘Sea-pie,” was also very 
plentiful on the shores of South Morar. Its plaintive whistle was 
constantly heard at night. It proved an excellent bird for the 
table, and not at all fishy. It increased in numbers after the 
middle of August, and was then to be seen in small flocks. 

~ On September 3rd I noticed that Herons were getting more 
plentiful, as if congregating towards the coast. Previous to the 
20th of August solitary Curlews, or two or three together, used to 
frequent the shores and fields; after that date their numbers 
increased, and flocks of forty to fifty were constantly seen feeding 
in the meadows round Traigh House, South Morar. In the 
months of August and September the Curlew is very good eating, 
tender and of excellent flavour. After they leave the meadows 
and get down to the shore they become coarse and fishy. It is 
capital sport stalking Curlews, but two guns are requisite for 
success. Occasionally a Whimbrel was killed with the Curlews, 
but this bird was not plentiful. 

‘Redshanks were observed coming in about the end of August, 
with rapid flight and uttering their peculiar cry: they are excellent 
eating, equal to any Snipe. The Greenshank was seen in twos 
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and threes along the shore of South Morar; they were very shy 
and difficult to get at: only one was secured by chance. About 
Loch Morar and other lochs on Craig Muir the Common Sandpiper 
was plentiful, but had not left its summer haunts in September. 
On September 3rd a Curlew Sandpiper, T'ringa subarquata, was 
shot out of a small flock on the shore at the mouth of the River 
Morar, where on the same date there were large flocks of Dunlins, 
Tringa alpina. 

The Woodcock was plentiful, breeding freely in all the woods 
round Arasaig and Traigh House. ‘Those killed in August and 
September are mostly young ones. Fresh immigrants arrive in 
large numbers in this neighbourhood about the beginning of 
November and afford excellent sport. ‘The Common Snipe breeds 
on all the moors in this neighbourhood: the migratory flights do . 
not come in till November. When Snipe shooting in a marsh, 
the water half-way up to my knees, in patches of high grass and 
reeds, a Landrail was flushed and killed; and on a small loch in 
the same marsh I observed a Moorhen. 

A small flock of Red-necked Phalaropes were met with on the 
sea-shore. I shot one (a male). They were very tame, and the 
other birds in the flock, after a short flight, came fluttering round 
the dead bird. 

On an island in front of Traigh House a Canada Goose was 
reared with some domesticated Geese. Although well able to fly 
and take care of himself ke never leaves them, and regularly at 
nightfall he wends his way with them across the bay to roost. 
On all the lochs and various marshes in the neighbourhood I saw 
the Common Wild Duck. Very few had come down to the sea 
on the 27th September. The Teal, too, was plentiful. The Eider 
Duck breeds all along the coast, particularly about Loch-na-Nuagh, 
and on Arasaig from four to five young ones with the old females 
were usually observed; very few males were seen. Some young 
ones were shot on August 27th, at which date they were still 
without their quill-feathers; their crops were full of shells, 
mollusks, and young crabs. Their colour was brownish black, 
with a streak of grey over the eye. ‘They were seen in number's 
on this coast at the date mentioned, and are increasing every 
year. The young are capital eating. A few Tufted Ducks had 
arrived on the coast at the end of September. I did not see them 
myself, but was told of the fact by the river-keeper. 
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The Red-breasted Merganser breeds on all the lochs and 
rivers in the neighbourhood, and comes down to the sea as soon 
as the young can fly. Broods of from five to nine were constantly 
seen. In stormy weather they come close in shore among the 
islands, and are then easily shot. They are most destructive to 
salmon and trout fry. 

At South Morar a pair of 1 Red-throated Divers frequented an 
isolated rock a short distance from the shore; they would come 
regularly about the same hour. The Common Guillemot was 
plentiful everywhere; the old females and young ones up to the 
14th September had not collected in flocks. The Black Guillemot 
was also common, and the same remarks apply to this as to the 
last-mentioned species. In August only a few Cormorants were © 
seen, but later on this bird became more plentiful, and a con- 
siderable number frequented the rocks and small islands. In 
September Gannets became more numerous about South Morar. 
In Loch-na-Nuagh, Arasaig, large numbers follow the shoals of 
herrings. These are generally birds in adult plumage, young 
birds being not at all common. The fishermen always look to 
the arrival of the Gannets as indicative of a plentiful haul of 
herrings. 

The Common Tern is very plentiful, both at Arasaig and 
South Morar. Young ones hardly able to fly were seen on the 
27th August, the parents very solicitous and feigning being 
wounded when the boat came near the rocks where the young 
birds had hidden themselves along the crevices. The Arctic 
Tern was also common: this bird fishes somewhat like the 
Gannet, and darts down with great rapidity on the small fish, 
even to immerging itself. A few of the Lesser Tern were observed 
about Loch-na-Nuagh and coast of South Morar. I saw a pair 
also on Loch Morar. 

The Black-headed Gull was common. Very few Gulls of any 
species were observed on the coast in August, but they became 
more numerous in September; until then they had not left the 
inland lochs, which they frequent in the summer months in large 
numbers for the purpose of breeding, &c. A few Kittiwakes were 
observed on the coast, and numbers on Loch Morar. ‘They were 
very solicitous of their offspring. A pair attacked a Heron which 
flew near their young, and so mobbed him that he was obliged to 
alight and defend himself with his beak; they never ceased their 
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attacks till he flew far away. The Common Gull was noted, and 
the Herring Gull was very common in August, frequenting all the 
fresh-water lochs in this neighbourhood. Large numbers of the 
Great Black-backed Gull were seen on Loch Morar and other 
lochs. On one occasion whilst stalking in the forest we suddenly 
came upon a small fresh-water loch, from which at least a hundred 
Black-backed Gulls rose from the rocks and water. They do not 
come down to the shore till the beginning or middle of September. 
I once saw a Skua, which I think must have been Richardson’s, 
on Loch-na-Nuagh, but am not quite certain of the species. 

Later in the year these waters are frequented by all kinds 
of wildfowl, and I have no doubt many more species could be 
added to this list. 


— 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THe IN Norta Oxrorpsnire.—I have lately procured a 
fine specimen of the Polecat, which was trapped at Souldern, in this 
county, in May, 1876. It is now very rare in this immediate neighbourhood. 
‘The only other instances to my knowledge of its occurrence within the last 
few years are as follows:—One shot in an osier-bed on the Swere about 
seven years ago; one seen by myself in the summer of 1871 or 1872 on 
the banks of the Sorbrook; another near the same place the winter before 
last, seen by a shepherd carrying off a rabbit (but this may possibly have 
been a domestic cat); and, lastly, one which, as Iam informed on good 
authority, frequents the parish at the present time.—O. V. Apxin (Bodicote, 
near Banbury). 


BartTram’s SanpPiper IN the 27th October, 
Mr. John Cooper, the well-known taxidermist of Radnor Street, St. Luke's, 
brought for my inspection a freshly-killed specimen of Bartram’s Sandpiper, 
Actiturus Bartramius, in the flesh, which he had just purchased in Leadenhall 
Market. It was hangiug up with a lot of Golden Plovers, with which it had 
been sent up from Lincolnshire. Enquiries subsequently made at my request 
failed to elicit the name of the locality whence it was obtained, there being 
apparently some mistaken impression on the part of the salesman as to the 
motive of the enquiry. In answer to my question whether he had examined 
any of the Golden Plovers, and particularly whether he had noticed the colour 
of the axillary plumes (which in the American Golden Plover are grey), 
Mr. Cooper replied that he had not. This is to be regretted, for I have 
often seen a single Sandpiper or Plover flying in company with a flock of a 
different species; and it is not unlikely that the Golden Plovers in question 
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may have been also of American origin, and this little flock of migrants 
may have brought the Sandpiper with them. I carefully dissected the bird, 
which I found to be a male, and prepared the sternum, which in point of 
size approximates to that of Totanus fuscus, and has the posterior margin 
doubly cleft as in 7. fuscus, calidris, glottis, and other Sandpipers. The 
apex of the keel, however, is not pointed as in the species named, but 
rounded as in Nuwmenius. It would be interesting to compare it with 
the sterna of the smaller short-billed Curlews, Nuwmenius borealis and 
minor, to which Actiturus externally bears so close a resemblance. Upon 
examination of the stomach I found it to contain numerous fragments of the 
wing-cases of small beetles in such a condition as to be barely recognizable. 
Being unable to identify them myself, and being anxious to test, if possible, 
the accuracy of the statement that the bird had been killed in this country, 
I forwarded the entire contents of the stomach to Mr. E. C. Rye, whose 
knowledge of the Coleoptera I felt sure would enable him to satisfy me upon 
the questions I was anxious to have solved, namely, whether the fragments 
of Coleoptera forwarded belonged to British species; and if so, whether to 
British species not found in North America. In the event of his replying 
to both questions in the affirmative, it would be reasonable to conclude that 
the bird had been feeding in this country, and was really a British-killed 
specimen. Mr. Rye has been kind enough to reply as follows :—** You 
propound a question incapable of precise solution. The remains are so 
comminuted, and represent so many specimens and species, that I should be 
sorry to attempt a decided opinion. But after a tolerably long examination 
I can find nothing to make me believe the fragments of insects represent 
other than British species. There are remains of Ocypus cupreus, 1 am 
almost sure; also of a common little Othius, and the body of a tolerably 
large Philonthus; the elytron of Cytilus varius (I am nearly positive), and the 
anal forceps of many earwigs. All these a Sandpiper would readily find 
in our fens, but the bits are so champed up and disguised by cracking, &c., 
that no one could positively hang a poulterer on the evidence! There is 
nothing saliently North American, but unfortunately we have many species 
in common, and many so closely allied that such an examination as this 
eould. give little clue. I persvnally incline to think the bits are British.” 
If, on the evidence adduced, then, we may add this specimen of Bartram’s 
Sandpiper to the list of “ Rare and Accidental Visitants,” and it seems 
warrantable to do so, this will make the seventh example of this American 
species which has been procured in the British Islands. The half dozen speci- 
mens already recorded were obtained—in Somersetshire, autumn, 1847,;_in 
Warwickshire, October, 1851; Cambridgeshire, December, 1854; Gloucester- 
shire, January, 1855; Cornwall, November, 1865; and Northumberland, 
November, 1879; all obtained either late in autumn or in the winter.— 
J. K. Hartina. | 
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‘Tue Autumn Micration or Birps at Cromer.—The following 
notes on the migratory birds observed here during the past autumn 
may be interesting:—About the 6th of October a Shag was caught in 
a fish-net at Runton, near Cromer, for the addition of which to my 
collection I am indebted to an ornithological friend. I did not receive 
it until the following week, but luckily I was able to save it. It is 
quite one of the rarest of Norfolk birds, though probably sometimes 
passed over for the Cormorant in its immature plumage, in which state 
my bird is. The great October migration of birds, for which the east 
coast is so good a place of observation, has this year been very interesting. 
Redstarts, Wheatears, Long-tailed Tits, Jackdaws, Woodcocks, and Rough- 
legged Buzzards have come trooping after each other in great waves, all 
bent on the same object. The two first-named were clearly going south, 
but the Jackdaws, Woodcocks, and a host of Larks, Starlings, Grey Crows, 


_ Fieldfares, &., were going from east to west, while the invariable direction 


of the Gulls along the shore was from S.E. to N.W. On the 13th October 
I noticed a huge flock of small birds, which seemed to be entirely composed 
of Chaffinches, in a stubble on the cliff, which I am inclined to think must 
have come over the sea. Many Short-eared and a few Long-eared Owls 
appeared, and several Woodcocks were shot out of turnips, having dropped 
there directly on their arrival. I shot a Wheatear as late as October 26th, 
and on the same day saw a Green Sandpiper. The Rough-legged Buzzards 
have been the chief feature. The following list comprises only what have 
been seen during October within.a few miles of Cromer :—16th, one seen at 
Trimmingham and one at Northrepps; 17th, one seen at Northrepps; 
18th, two seen at Runton, one at Cromer, and one shot at Barningham ; 
19th, one shot at Siderstrand; 23rd, one seen at Northrepps; 25th, one seen 
at Metton; 28th, one seen at Trimmingham and one at Northrepps. Pro- 
bably one or two are counted twice over. I hear one or two have been shot in 
other parts of Norfolk. On the 28th 1 saw a Grey Shrike at Trimmingham. 
It was on the topmost bough of a hedge, and allowed me to follow it for 
nearly an hour, flitting from one hedge to another, but always selecting the 
topmost bough for a look-out. Several others are reported in different parts 
of Norfolk, principally near Yarmouth. I hear that a Grey Shrike, doubtless 
the same bird, has been at Trimmingham for a month. I received a Storm 
Petrel from Ely on the 8rd of November, but I have not heard of any 
near Cromer. Yesterday (November 4th), when out shooting, we obtained 
two hen Pheasants beginning to assume the male plumage; this is 
not uncommon. A splendid Bohemian Pheasant was also shot on the 
3rd, and a light-coloured hen, supposed to be a female “ Bohemian,” on 
the 4th. ‘The male showed the white ring round the neck, which I have 
sometimes uoticed before in this race.—J. H. Gurney, Jun. (Northrepps, 
Norwich). 


« 
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PoMATORHINE ON THE DurHAM AND YorksHIRE Coasts.— 
I have to record the occurrence of another large flight of Pomatorhine 
Skuas at Redcar, a flight similar in some respects to that which visited 
this place on the 14th October last year (see Zool. 1880, p. 18), but not in 
such vast numbers—similar in this, that it consisted almost entirely of 
mature birds of the white-breasted variety, only three or four being dark- 
plumaged, but whether immature or adult I could not ascertain. While 
the terrific storm of October 28th was at its height, considerable numbers, 
amounting to several hundreds, of these Skuas passed Redcar, coming from 
eastward and seaward and going N.W. and W.; they passed along the front 
of the town flying close to the esplanade and houses, struggling to make 
headway agaiust the storm, and, although possessed of great strength of 
wing, many of them were obliged to rest for a time on the water, or else 
were driven inland. Unconscious of danger, they flew within a few yards 
of those persons who had courage to venture out. I did not hear of any 
having been shot or captured in any way; in fact, it was well nigh 
impossible to stand out in the face of a blinding storm of hail, rain and 
sand driven by a N.E. hurricane of fearful severity, and shooting was 
entirely out of the question. Several Storm Petrels were observed, and a 
birdstuffer at Marske obtained three, two of which I have secured, as also 
a Fulmar picked up by a Redcar fisherman. ‘Two Ganuets were captured 
during the storm in an exhausted condition, and another Fulmar was . 
picked up about the middle of October. Attention has been called to the 
manner in which the Pomatorhine Skua carries its tail, shut up like a fan. 
I may here state that last year, when the great flight of Skuas occurred at 
Redcar, I was very much struck by the peculiar appearance of the tails of 
these birds, especially those of the mature examples. When flying straight 
ahead the tail was closed, and had a most strange and unnatural look, giving 
the bird when seen from underneath almost the appearance of a cross, 
, the wings being nearly motionless, and the tail seeming to be 
much longer than was found to be the case on examining them after being 
shot. ‘The structure of the Pomatorhine Skua is eminently adapted for 
rapid flight, and the tail plays an important part in guiding its owner in its 
evolutions when pursuing the Gulls and Terns. In several instances when 
I had shot a Skua, others came to the dead or wounded bird, and in their 
twistings and turnings while swooping round, continually opened and shut 
their tails, much in the same way as ‘Terns do when fishing over a shoal of 
sprats.—T. H. Newson (North Bondgate, Bishop Auckland). 


BreE-EATER, GrReY PHALAROPE, AND TENGMALM’s OwL In LINCOLN- 
sHIRE.—On August 16th a Bee-eater, Merops aptaster, was shot at Tetney 
Haven, seven miles south of Grimsby, by William Stubbs, a professional 
shore-shooter. Stubbs had seen the bird on the previous day; on Monday 
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he went out with his gun, and after a long chase succeeded in procuring it. 
On October 22nd I got a Grey Phalarope, shot on the 21st in the same 
locality ; it is in fine winter plumage. On November 5th I was shown by 
Kew, the Louth birdstuffer, a very fine Tengmalm’s Owl, Nyctala Teng- 
malmi, shot on October 22nd by the son of the Rev. J. Pretyman, of 
Carlton, on the sandhills near Saltfleet Haven. It is a mature bird, the 
plumage somewhat injured in shooting; sex undetermined. This bird must 
have arrived with the same winds (N. and N.W.) Shich brought the great 
flight of Woodcocks on our coast from Flamborough to Cromer on the night 
of October 18th and morning of the 19th, and again on the 22nd, along 
with large numbers of Short-eared Owls and other immigrants.—Joun 
CorDEAux (Great Cotes, Ulceby). 


Nestine oF Monracu’s Harrter.—Seeing Capt. Hadfield’s remarks on 
Mr. Walter Raine’s note in ‘The Zoologist’ for September (p. 404), I take 
the liberty to correct Mr. Raine’s statement respecting the nest, &e. The 
nest was about two feet from the ground, but made on the top of a thick 
cover of brambles near the edge of a large wood, and made of sedges, grass, 
aud rushes, large and flat, with a very little hollow in the centre slightly 
lined with sheep’s wool. It contained one egg, which I took. The egg is 
pale blue, smaller than those of the Hen Harrier, and not marked, except 
by one or two green spots, which I thought were stains from some of the 
nest material. The bird was startled off its nest by the sound of my gun, 
which drew my attention to the place. In its flight it never rose more than 
three feet from the ground, remaining at that height as it flew down the 
side of the adjoining field. Whence Mr. Raine obtained his information 
respecting the nest, its materials, and the date of finding, I do not know, 
as he took no notes whilst I was describing the nest to him, and must have 
written from memory—a very uncertain method. I may add that I 
did not name the egg myself, but left that to others who inspected my 
collection.—Grorcre A. Wippas (Leeds). 


BriackcaP IN [RELAND.—Having read in ‘ The Zoologist’ for November 
(p. 488) a record of the occurrence of the Blackcap, Sylvia atricapilla, at 
Oldeastle, Co. Meath, in which Mr. Benson makes the remark that ‘* This 
is, I think, the only instance noted this year of the occurrence of this bird 
in Ireland,” I wish to offer the following observation :—On May 13th my 
friend Mr. R. M. Barrington gave me the opportunity of observing several 
Blackcaps at his residence, Fassaroe, near Bray, Co. Wicklow, when 
I made myself familiar with their thrilling and unmistakable song. On 
May 17th I heard and saw several near Enniskerry, in the neighbourhood 
of Fassaroe. On May 29th I heard the song of and saw the Blackcap at 
Woodlands, Co. Dublin. On June 19th I saw and heard Blackcaps in full 
song in several places at Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow. On June 22nd, 
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between Powerscourt aud Sugarloaf, I noticed several Blackcaps in full 
song. So that it would appear that this bird is by no means very rare in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin, where my friend Mr. Barrington believes it 
breeds annually.—H. Cuicuxsrer Harr (7, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin). 


SPOONBILL 1N CoRNWALL.—From what I have lately read it appears 
that an unusual number of Spoonbills have made their appearance on 
various parts of the British coast during the present autumn, and I have 
to record the capture of one near the St. Germains river, Cornwall, early in 
November. It was examined in the flesh by me on the 9th instant, and 
was a bird of the year, with the plumage of a dull white, without any 
crest, or buff band on the breast, and the bill perfectly smooth, without 
ridge or wrinkle, apparently of a lighter hue when first killed, but now 
changed to an uniform pinkish lead-colour. The poor bird must have 
suffered dreadfully, as the bone of one wing was much shattered, and the 
wing itself badly twisted. St. Germains river seems to be a favourite 
haunt for this species when it makes its appearance in Cornwall. On a 
former occasion I examined three which had been killed there at one time, 
and since then several single individuals have been procured there at 
various intervals. I much wished to have examined the trachea of the 
above-mentioned specimen before it was detached from the body, as the 
birdstuffer promised i should do; but arriving at his house I found that 
the body had been taken out, the trachea hanging in a straight line without 
any sign of convolution, but which perhaps might have been different when 
in its proper place. I had nearly forgotten to mention that the shafts of 
the primaries were black and the tips of a brownish hue. I have enclosed 
two feathers of the Spoonbill, which you might perhaps like to see, as they 
are curiously barred, or rather eaten through. By holding them up to the 
light you will see what I mean. They were taken from between the 
shoulders and from the wing-coverts near the tertials—quite similar on 
both sides of the bird and in the same places. I at first thought they 
were regularly barred with dusky lines. I think I have noticed some- 
thing of the kind in other young birds, but not to such a great extent; 
they cover a large space on the plumage.—Joun GarcomBe (55, Durnford 
Street, Stonehouse, Devon). | 

(The feathers present a singular defect caused by starvation, known to 
falconers as “‘ hunger-traces.” It appears as a line of imperfection across 
the web of each feather, chiefly in those of the wings; while on the shaft 
the mark may be not only seen but felt as a slightly projecting ridge. ‘The 
injury from this cause is sometimes such as to occasion the feathers to 
break off at the “ hunger-traces,” and the mark seen on the web is doubtless 
owing to the breaking off of all the fine fibres of the web in the line of the 
trace. — ED. | 


| 
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Tue ‘TRACHEA OF THE Spoonbi.t.—At p. 488 Mr. H. Langton reports 
the capture of two Spoonbills, in which the trachea was not convoluted in 
the usual way into a figure-of-eight shape. I have a young Spoonbill, shot 
at Yarmouth in 1871, which I carefully examined, and in which this 
peculiarity certainly did not exist. I examined two which I obtained in 
Igypt, and found only a very slight flexure of the windpipe. One of them 
was certainly a young bird, and [ think the other was. I have no doubt 
that, as Yarrell says, the absence of this peculiarity is a sign of immaturity. — 
J. H. Gurney, Jun. (Northrepps, Norwich). 


King Kiper at THE FarneE IsLaAnps.—In one of my migration 
schedules recently received from the Inner Farne Lighthouse I find this 
entry :—‘* May 29th. King Hider seen this evening (being the first for 
several years).” ‘lo this my very intelligent informant, Mr. ‘Thos. Cutting, 
the Principal of the lighthouse, adds the following note:—* ‘lhe bird 
mentioned in my report of the 29th April was seen by several of the 
fishermen about ten days before, or a fortnight before I saw it. It was often 
seen both flying and swimming with the common Eider ducks. When 
swimming it was noticed to be in company with a duck of a cream-coloured 
plumage (quite different from the Eider duck), which was supposed to be 
the female of the same species.” As the female of the King Eider so 
nearly resembles that of the common species as to be quite indistinguishable 
at a short distance, this duck of “a cream-coloured plumage” could not 
be the mate of the King Eider, and raises some little doubt as to the 
authenticity of the occurrence of the rare visitant. Mr. Hancock, in his 
‘Birds of Nosthumberland,’ records the occurrence of a male and female 
King Eider in the summer of 1878 at the Farne Islands.—Joun Corpiaux 
(Great Cotes, Ulceby, Lincolushire). 


Great CresteD GREBE NEAR Leeps.—During the second week in 
September I was informed that a couple of Grebes were to be seen on 
Waterloo Lake, Roundhay Park. On the 18th of that month my brother 
and I visited the above-mentioned place, and found them to be a pair of the 
Great Crested Grebe. We watched them for some time, and with the aid 
of a field-glass, were able to observe them very distinctly. ‘These birds are 
very scarce in this neighbourhood. We also saw a brood of young Water- 
hens, apparently not more than a week old. I have never met with young 
Waterhens so late in the year before.—Watrer Raine (Leeds). 


Heronriks addition to the list of Heronries in 
Ireland given by Mr. Harting in ‘'The Zoologist’ for 1874, I may add 
that there is one at ‘Tower Hill, Pallas Grean, Co. Limerick. ‘There are 
about fifteen or twenty nests, some of them great piles of sticks built at the 
tops of lofty Scotch firs. —Wittiam W. (18, Upper Fitzwilliam 
Street, Dublin). | 
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Rookeriges 1x Lonpon.—All the trees on which the Rooks built their 
nests in Kensington Gardens have been cut down. It will be interesting 
to notice if the birds will still keep to the locality, or build on the trees 
which are left. The rookery in the plane trees of Wharncliffe House, 
Curzon Street, is deserted. — Epwarp Hamitton (9, Portugal Street, 
Grosvenor Square). 


Grey PHaLARoPpe NEAR KincspripGre, Devon.—It may be of interest 
to readers of ‘ The Zoologist’ to hear of the occurrence, on September 18th, 
of a couple of Grey Phalaropes on the Devonshire coast near Thurlstone, 
Kingsbridge. When first noticed they were running on the mud and 
feeding in the manner of Moorhens, but on my approach they took to the 
water and swam with much lightness and grace. ‘They were very fearless, 
and I secured both birds with a walking-stick gun. Their plumage is in 
the transition state between summer and winter.—Bryan Hook (Silver- 
beck, Churt, Farnham). 


SuBcUuTANEOus WorRMs IN PEREGRINE F'ALcon.—Last spring I obtained 
the body of a Peregrine Falcon from a birdstuffer in York for dissection. 
I had almost finished, when I noticed several white worms under the skin 
of the back of the abdomen. ‘They were about two inches and a half Jong, 
white, hard, round, and tapering at head and tail; in fact, exactly corre- 
sponding to Lieut. Becher’s description of those he found in the Red-backed 
Shrike (p. 487). I think the fact of similar worms being found in two 
rapacious birds is decidedly significant. I thought nothing of them at the 
time, and threw them with the remains into the ashpit; but about a 
month afterwards, on reading a book on parasitic worms, my curiosity was 
awakened.—A. Brvineton (20, Bootham, York). 


CROSSBILLS BREEDING NEAR York.—In ‘ The Zoologist’ for September 
Mr. Walter Raine has a note under this title. I wish he had stated the 
facts correctly. The nest of four eggs which I took out of a fir tree in a 
large wood at the place mentioned was about an arm’s length from the top 
of the tree, and not half-way up as described, and it was the bird leaving 
the tree that made me think of going up. I tind, on referring to a note ~ 
made at the time, that the only description is that the nest was similar to 
that of a Greenfinch, but larger and flatter; the four eggs were larger and 
rounder than Greenfinch’s. I had the eggs named by others, not feeling 
myself competent to identify them for certain, though I have been now 
thirteen years collecting.— Grorcre A. Wippas (Leeds). 


Esquimaux CurLEW In KincarDiNesuIRE.— At p. 485 Mr. Harvie 
Brown has referred to the capture of a specimen of this bird on a hill in 
the Forest of Birse, on September 21st. As the specimen was forwarded. 
to me for preservation, it may be interesting to some of your readers 
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if I add that the bird in question was an adult male, and on examination 
the stomach was found to contain crow-berries.—GerorcGE Sim (20, King 
Street, Aberdeen). 


VARIETIES OF Common Birps.—The other day Mr. Wilks, gunmaker, 
showed me a variety of the Sparrow that had been shot at Roundhay during 
the second week of October. It was of a uniform pure white, with the 
exception of the wings, which were tipped with light brown. ‘The following 
varieties have also been obtained in this district during the past year :— 
A cream-coloured Corn Bunting; a dark buff-coloured Starling; a Rook 
with its wings barred with white; and a Blackbird with its back and wings 
likerally dashed with white—Watrer Ratne (Leeds). 


Mopet or tHe Great Auk.—Mr. George Pinfold, taxidermist, of 
217, Hampstead Road, London, has at present on view a life-size model 
of the Great Auk, so skilfully made with feathers of the Razorbill as to 
present a most natural appearance, the bill being carefully modelled and 
coloured from the specimen in the British Museum. We believe the price 
asked for it is £10, and considering the time and labour which must have 
been bestowed upon its preparation and the excellence of the workmanship, 
this does not seem high, especially when it is remembered that the value 
of a genuine specimen at the present time is at least £100. We recommend 
it to the notice of curators of museums. As the next best thing to a real 
one, a good model like this in a public museum would enable visitors to 


form a very good idea of the appearance of this remarkable and now extinct 
bird. — Eb. 


PROCKEDINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Linnean Socitery or Lonpon. 

November 4, 1880.—Prof. ALumMan, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society :—Messrs. 
Edward Brown (Neweastle-on-Tyne), H. E. Dresser (Tenterden Street, 
London), and 'T. Fraser Pippe (Bengal). 

Mr. H. C. Sorby brought to notice drawings of some British Sea 
Anemones found by him attached to the upper fronds of long sea-weeds in 
deep water; and he mentioned that in his late cruise round the coast 
in his yacht a solitary cream-coloured Ce'acean had been seen, though 
unfortunately the species could not be determined. 

Prof. I. Spencer Cobbold exhibited, along with sketches, a remarkable 
T'rematode from the horse. It was discovered by Dr. Sonsino at Zagazic 
during the Egyptian plague, with which outbreak, however, the parasite had 
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no necessary connection. The worm (Gastrodiscus Sonsinonis) appeared to 
be an aberrant Amphistome furnished with a singular ventral disc, whose 
concavity was lined with about 200 small suckers, which when viewed with 
a pocket lens presented a tesselated appearance. In this respect its nearest 
approach was a worm infesting a genus of spiny-finned fishes (Cataphractus) 
belonging to the T’riglide. According to information recently received from 
Prof. Leuckart, anatomical investigation throws doubt on its Amphistomoid 
affinities. 

The Secretary. read, for the author, a paper “ On the Papilionida of 
South Australia,” by Mr. J.G. Otto Tepper. ‘The specimens were captured 
chiefly in the counties Adelaide, Light, Sturt, and Ferguson, York's 
Peninsula. The scarcity of butterflies in the province, thirty species in 
all, as compared with other countries, is somewhat remarkable, and the 
sombreness of their coloration is also notable. Brick-red, various shades of 
brown, white, and black are the most frequent tints among the larger 
species, these seeming to agree with the surroundings of their habitat; for 
the author mentions having at times had difficulty in recognising insects 
when settled, so closely did they approximate in colour to the ground. 
Mr. Tepper expresses his belief that the small numbers of the Lepidoptera 
in this part of Australia is due to the great dryness of the atmosphere, for 
the frequency of occurrence in any given locality seems to bear a proportion 
to the presence or absence of surface-water. During the N.W. winds they 
collect in groups in shady places, and they are then weak and lethargic, 
many being found dead. Brief notes on habits and locality are appended 
to descriptions of most of the species found by the author, and the following 
names are provisionally given to forms which he has been unable to 
identify :—Hesperilla trimaculata, H. quadrimaculata, H. bifasciata, H. 
atro-alba, H. lutea, and H. gracilis.—J. Munir. 


ZOOLOGICAL Society or LoNnpDoN. 


November 16, 1880.—Professor Huxuey, Vice-President, in the 
chair. | 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the months of June, July, August, September, 
and October, 1880, and called attention to some of the more remarkable 
accessions which had been made during that period, viz.:—A male Leonine 
Monkey, Macacus leoninus, from Arracan, received in exchange, Jane 14th, 
from the Zoological Gardens of Calcutta. A ‘Tufted Umbre, Scopus wnbretta, 
from Africa, purchased June 26th, being the first example of this peculiar 
African form that has been received. A pair of Occllated Turkeys, Meleagris 
ocellata, from Yucatan, presented by Mr. W. E. Sibeth, July 2Uth. ‘Two 
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Tcheli Monkeys, Macacus tcheliensis, from China, north of Pekin, presented 
by Dr. S. W. Bushell, of H.B.M. Legation, Pekin. A Michie’s Tufted 
Deer, HLlaphodus Michianus, purchased August 25th, being the fourth 
example of this rare ruminant obtained. A young pair of the Koodoo 
Antelope, Strepsiceros kudu, purchased August 26th. A pair of Gayals, 
Bibos frontalis, from the hills of Chittagong, received in exchange from 
the Zoological Gardens of Calcutta. <A pair of young Polar Bears, Ursus 
maritimus, brought from the Polar Seas, and presented to the Society by 
Mr. B. Leigh Smith. An Ivory Gull, Larus eburneus, also from the Polar 
Seas, and presented by the same donor, being the first example of this 
species that has been received. An Indian Jerboa, Alactaya indica, obtained 
in May last in the Logar Valley, between Kabul and Guzni, and presented 
to the Society by Major W. IX. Money. | 

Mr. W. kx. Parker read a paper on the development of the skull in the 
Urodele Batrachians. Mr. Parker described the skull of the adult Gigantic 
Salamander (Sieboldia maxima), the Siren, and the Menopoma, and com- 
pared their structure with that of the various stages of the skull of the 
common Newt. : 

Mr. G. E. Dobson. exhibited and made remarks on the head of a 
Partridge, Perdixv cinerea, with an extraordinary prolongation of the inter- 
maxillary bones. 

Mr. W. A. Forbes made some remarks on the shedding of the horns of 
the Prong-buck, Antilocapra americana, which had recently taken place in 
the specimen living in the Society’s Gardens. 

Mr. Harting exhibited and made remarks upon a specimen of Bartram’s 
Sandpiper, recently killed in Lincolnshire. 

Mr. Sclater exhibited the skin of the Guinea Fowl, lately described in 
the Society's ‘ Proceedings’ as Numida Ellioti. Further investigation had 
induced him to believe that this bird was the same as Numida pucherani 
of Hartlaub, the inaccurate colouring of the head in Mr, Elliot’s figure of 
that species having prevented its identification. 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a paper on the Palearctic and A®thiopian 
species of Bufo, of which he recognised ten species—four in the Palearctic, 
five in the Asthiopian Regions, and one found in both regions. 

A communication was read from Dr. Otto Finsch, in which he gave a 
list of the birds collected at the Island of Ruk, in the Central Carolines. 
A second communication from Dr. Finsch contained the description of some 
new or little-known species of Pigeons from the Caroline Islands. 

A communication was read from Mr. Edgar A. Smith, containing an 
account of the shells of the genus Myodora of Gray. 

A communication: was read from Mr. Martin Jacoby, in which he gave 
the descriptions of a collection of Phytophagous Coleoptera, made by 
Mr. Buckley at Eastern Ecuador. The collection contained many new and * 
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interesting species, of which a great part were not alone inhabitants of 
Ecuador, but had been found either in Peru or the Amazon Regions. 

A paper by Messrs. I’. D. Godman and O. Salvin was read, in which 
they gave the descriptions of some supposed new species of butterflies 
collected by Mr. Andrew Goldie, at a place some thirty miles in the interior 
from Port Moresby, New Guinea.—P. L. Scniater, Secretary. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL Society or Lonpon. 


October 6, 18890.—H. T. Srarnron, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Sir Arthur Scott, of Birmingham, and 97, Eaton Square, W., and 
Mr. Frank Edward Robinson, of 10, Little Clarendon Street, Oxford, were 
balloted for and elected ordinary Members. | 

Mr. M‘Lachlan stated that last year (Proc. Ent. Soc., 1879, p. xliii) he 
had exhibited specimens of Anthocoris nemorum, an Hemipterous insect, 
which, under the name of the ‘ needle-nosed flea,” had been supposed by 
a correspondent residing near Canterbury to be damaging the hops in that 
neighbourhood. At the time of exhibiting the specimens he had expressed 
the opinion that this insect was not the true culprit, its habits being probably 
carnivorous, aud he had recently heard from the same correspondent that 
the hops were much less attacked this year, and that a small larva had 
been found in the cones on careful examination. Specimens of this larva 
were now exhibited, Mr. M‘Lachlan considering them to be those of some 
fly, and further expressing his belief that the Authocoris was in search of 
this Dipterous larva, and was thus of service to the hop-growers. 

Sir Sidney Saunders exhibited a series of apterous females of the new 
species of Scleroderma adverted to at the previous meeting, which he had 
obtained from a number of cocoons closely connected together within the 
empty cell of a Raphiylossa in briars from Epirus. He also explained various 
circumstances connected with their structure and habits, which, together 
with a full description of the species, he proposes to bring before the Society 
in a separate form. } 

The Rev. E. N. Geldart, who was present as a visitor, exhibited and 
made remarks upon a variety of Aryynnis selene, captured on July 5th 
between Reigate and Betchworth. 

Mr. E. A. Fiteh exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Theodore Wood, a specimen 
of Acronycta megacephala, with ouly two wings, having been found in this 
State on a tree trunk. 

Mr. Ralfe, who was present as a visitor, exhibited a specimen of Vanessa 
antiopa, taken on Wimbledon Common, August 24th, 1880; also a specimen 
of Acontia solaris from Eastbourne, captured August 12th, 1880, and a very 
bleached specimen of Plusia gamma, received from some dealer, and of 
doubtful history. 
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Mr. W. Fk. Kirby exhibited, amongst other varieties of British Lepi- 
doptera, a series of varieties of Arqynnis selene taken by his son at Dusseldorf. 
The most remarkable form is shown in the accompanying figures : — 


Mr. Hildebrand Ramsden communicated a note on the “ Cuenvo,” or 
native Firefly of Cuba, Pyrophorus causticus. 

Mr. A. HW. Swinton read two papers entitled “‘ Some experiments on the 
variability of Lepidoptera, undertaken during the year 1880,” parts i. and 
ii.. and exhibited specimens and figures in illustration. 

Mr. A. G. Butler read a paper entitled ‘“ Observations upon certain | 
species of the Lepidopterous genus Terias, with descriptions of hitherto 4 
unknown forms from Japan.” | 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse communicated a paper “ On the Duprestidw from 
Madagascar,” and Mr. I’. Moore a paper “On the Asiatie Lepidoptera 
referred to the genus Sycalesis, with descriptions of new genera and 
species.” 

Mr. W. F. Kirby called the Society's attention to the circumstance that 
M. Andre, who is publishing a work on European Hymenoptera, sometimes 
prints descriptions of new genera and species which are forwarded to him 
too late for insertion in the body of the work, not only on the cover of his 
quarterly parts, but even at the end of sheets of advertisements laid loosely 
between the pages of a part. He also mentioned that coloured plates of + 
butterflies were published in Paris with MS. names taken from Doisduval’s 
collection attached, the species being in most cases well-known forms which 
had long been properly deseribed or figured by other entomologists. 

A disenssion relating to M. André’s practice then took place, in the | 
course of which remarks were made by Mr. M‘Lachlan, Mr, Distant, and ; 
other Members, the general opinion being that such a mode of describing 
genera and species was most derogatory to Science, and-that it was much to | 
be deplored that the Society had not the power of enforcing a rule that such 
deseriptions should be ignored by systematists.—R. See. 
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